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algary Voice a) 
vendors Carry on with 
support from Rick 
Whittaker 


Rick Whittaker, lower left, has been 
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spare change 


Publishers: 

Bissell Centre, Edmonton 
Edmonton City Centre Church 
Corporation, Edmonton 


Managing Editor and Design: 
Keith Wiley 

Poetry editor: Michael Walters 
Proofreader: Gail Campos 
Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street * Edmonton * 
T5H 2H6 

Phone: 428-4001 * Fax: 429-7908 


Paper Distribution Calgary 


§ Rick Whittaker 


EMAIL: 
sparechg@freenet.edmonton.ab.ca 


OUR VOICE is published to 
provide an income opportunity 
for economically marginalized 
people in our society while com- 
municating about their issues to 


the public 


ADVERTISING 


For advertising rates and informa- 
tion, please contact OUR VOICE 
at 


Edmonton 421-7966 
ask for Moe. 


COVER PHOTO of Santa: 
courtesy of Ele Gibson 


DECEMBER 1997 


Vol. 4 No. 12 


OURVOICE welcomes your contri- 
bution. Letters sent to the editor are 
assumed to be for publication, unless 
otherwise indicated. OUR VOICE 
welcomes written submissions, particu- 
larly those on IBM or Mac compatible 
computer disk, cartoons, photographs 
or artwork. OUR VOICE cannot 
accept responsibility for any submis- 
sion. No part of this newspaper may 
be reproduced in any form without 
written permission from OUR 
VOICE. 

Opinions expressed in this newspaper 
are not necessarily those of OUR 
VOICE, the editors or publishers. 


EMAIL: sparechg@freenet.edmon- 
ton.ab.ca 
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meeting vendors like Dennis 


Fryklund, top and Rob Champion, * = % pees 
right, all over downtown Calgary. = : 
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love working with these people,” says Rick Whittaker 

who distributes Our Voice to vendors in Calgary. “You 

get to know everyone and really care about them,” he 
says. It's a good thing because, right now, Rick is the only Our 
Voice pipeline for the 20 to 30 vendors who depend on selling 
Our Voice. 

Our Voice moved into a new partnership with a Calgary 
agency, Connection Housing, last August. Rick was Connection 
Housing's staff person working with vendors. But in mid- 
September Connection Housing closed its doors with a sudden 
bankruptcy. Rick has kept on with the vendors, delivering papers 
downtown several days a week. He’s volunteering a lot of his 
time. 

John’s tall and quiet. He phones Rick early Monday morning 
for his magazines. When Rick is late at John’s selling place in 
front of a Safeway, John shows up downtown later to pick up his 
copies. 

Rob Champion sells two publications from his travelline 


lew. Ct ’ nd } } \ 
News Stand, a Dig Cart DeniInd 1S CVYCIf lid 


published by CUPS, Our Voice’s former Calgary partner, is the 
other one. “Calgary’s big enough for two papers, the way it 
keeps growing,” says 
Rob. Like most of 
the vendors, sell- 
ing two papers 
works well for 
him. Rob keeps 
lots of papers on 


Tell your story, tell the truth, and win 
an IBM computer and printer to 
continue with your writing. Our 
Voice is looking for true stories of 
personal experiences. They could be 
experiences of hard times, of sad 
times, or happy stories of overcom- 
ing difficulties or obstacles. The sto- 
ries must be true, about your real life 
experiences. The story should be 
between two to four pages, 700 to 
1000 words. 

Only new writers who have never 
been published before in Our Voice 
will be eligible for this contest. 

The winning story will be published 
as a special feature in the March ‘98 


issue of Our Voice. 
Decisions of the Our Voice judges will be final. Deadline 


Edmonton. 
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1E STREET. a gutsy, raw, intense 

look at the lives of three homeless 

men in Montreal is being present- 
ed by Metro Cinema, in special screen- 
ings December 12dth and 13th as a 
benefit for the George Spady Centre in 


THE STREET Afilm with the home- 
less is the result of the filmmakers’ total 
immersion into the world of the home- 
less. Made over a period of several 
years, the documentary is not tradi- 
tioinal “talking heads”. It’s a drama, a 
story-telling, focusing on the lives of 


hand to sell some to other vendors who may run short. He 
sports a custom-made Our Voice T-shirt “the paper with heart”. 


Recently Rick ran into a young woman who is dabbling in 
slightly shadier street work, as a prostitute. When she showed 
some interest in Our Voice, he gave her twenty copies to sell, on 
credit. “I really would have liked to get her into something else 
to make some money for herself,” he said. He hasn't seen her 
since. Maybe she’ll come back. Maybe she won't. Rick hopes she 
does. 

Later on Rick talks to another vendor who’s selling Our 
Voice, and his own photocopied publication, The Underground 
Press, on the street corner. Our Voice, he proudly proclaims, is 
the second best street paper in Calgary, after his own, of course. 
The Underground Press is several pages of neatly typed and for- 
matted articles, opinions from the street. “Oxymorons: social 
housing in Calgary” is the title of one strident piece. Another is 
a commentary on the Stock Market Correction: “Hope the mar- 
ket ‘correction’ doesn’t take it down-any lower The competition 


even Nas Its own website: www.moose-meadow.com/under- 
ground. It was put up on the Internet courtesy of one of the 
street corner customers who wanted to help out. 


Rick smiles and shakes his head. He’s connected with another 
amazing person selling the magazine. 

Not having an office, however, is a problem. People like the 
woman out on the streets have no place to “come back” to. Our 
Voice is still seeking a partner organization in Calgary to assist 
with an office and support for the vendors. 


THE STREET: Special benefit 


showing of gritty documentary 


types, and gets deep into complex sto- 
ries and circumstances of peoples’ lives. 


“Many more fortunate people, who 
may have once expressed heavy guilt, 
benign neglect and/or sympathy for the 
homeless, are now beginning to feel a 
sense of helpless anger, creating psy- 
chological safety zones” between them- 
selves and “the street people,” says the 
film’s director/producer Daniel Cross. 
“THE STREET showes us that the lives 
of the homeless are just as worthy, and 
just as complicated as any others.” 

The film is showing at Zeidler Hall in 


= Entries is te Sais be EROS Ze the men, not on issues or institutions. the Citadel Theater at 8 pm on 

sure to keep your own copy of your The filmmakers were interacting with December 12th and 13th. Admission is 
story and send it to OurVoice at = / | the characters, sometimes as confessors by donation, all of which goes to the 
wsppaliag my ~~ ane LP ae Wok or as social workers, but never as dispas- George Spady Centre. For more infor- 
_at sparechg@freenetiedmonton.ab.ca, RE sionate voyeurs. It goes beyond stereo- —_ mation: 425-9212. 
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‘an unknown place’ 


tally new visions and ideas will be 
| unveiled at the Art from the 
Unknown show that opens in 
Edmonton just before Christmas. “Many 
creative people in our community are 
strugging to get by,” says main organizer 


show their wonderful work to the world.” 

There will be paintings, sculpture, pho- 
tography and art in mixed and unusual 
media at the show which will be a great 
chance to see work by many very differ- 
ent artists. The exposure, and perhaps a 
chance to sell some of their work, to make 
some money from it, is part of the ratio- 
nale for the show. 


An exhibit of art from unknown artists liv- 
ing in an unknown place -poverty in Alberta 
is how the show is described. “Many peo- 
ple don’t realize how close to the edge 
some of their neighbours live,” says 
Stapoor. “The art and the artists in this 
show are going to talk about it.” “The 


PLOEGTO FEDERRTION OF LOSUER 


JOBS 
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image of the struggling artist, living des- 
perately poor to put everything into the 
work, is an old stereotype, and not one 
most artists want to actually live,” she 
says. 


Well-known Edmonton artist Jane Ash 


* all _e 


eivVis is at 
show on Thursday, December 18. Th 
evening will also feature singer-songwriter 
Luann Kowalek. 


Pastoor has organized the show for the 
Edmonton Strathcona Constituency office 
of MLA Raj Pannu, where she works as a 
constituency assistant. Our Voice is one of 
several co-sponsors of the show, including 
the Norwood Community Services 
Centre, Association for Community 
Living, the Edmonton Arts Council, and 
Poverty in Action. 


The show is in the Old Strathcona Arts 
Barn, behind the market hall (door on the 
east side). It runs for four days, December 
18-21. Admission is free, by donation. 


The Opening night for the exhibit 
starts at 6 pm on Thursday, December 18. 
Doors are open from 9 am to 7 pm Friday 
and Saturday, December 18,19. Sunday 
the show will close at 2 pm. 
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"You don't need criticism, you just 
need to write," author Thomas King 
told students and aspiring writers at a 
bannock and tea night held in 
Edmonton recently. 

King writes the Dead Dog Cafe 


Comedy Hour, a serialized feature on 


himself, 
wicked native humour and features 
guests as varied as artist Jane Ash 
Poitras and Louis Riel. 


After listening to readings and 
music presented by native studies stu- 
dents at the bannock and tea 
evening, King signed autographs and 
offered encouragement. 

He explained that he refuses to cri- 
tique other people's writing because 
feelings get hurt, and they might not 
be at a point where their writing 
should be shared. 

Early in his career, King says, he 
had asked a friend to look at his writ- 
ing. 

He was told flat out that he wasn't 
going to be a writer. He just wasn't 
ready, yet. 


King has had two novels pub- 


very special season! 


Sacred Heart 
CHURCH OF THE 
FIRST PEOPLES 


10821-96 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
(403) 422-3052 Fax (403) 423-0176 


Order our Station of the Cross 


Collector Series Postcards — Available Now! 


May the Great Spirit be with you during this 


*Drug & Alcohol 
Abuses 

eAnger Therapy * 
eInner Child 
Discovery* 
*Co-Dependency 
(306) 468-2072 

Fax: (306) 468-2758 
Box 340, Canwood, 
Saskatchewan SO} OKO 


Dead Dog Cafe author gives writing tips 
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lished: Medicine River in 1990 and 
Green Grass, Running Water in 1993. 
He is currently working on another 
novel. 


King is from a mixed 
Cherokee/Greek heritage. Although 
his radio play centers around life on a 


reserve, King was not raised on a 
reserve, but in a small town in 


where he is a part-time instructor at 
the university. 


King spent a week in Edmonton 
taping the radio show and visiting 
the campuses of Grant MacEwan 
College and the University of Alberta 
to encourage aboriginal students. 
Grant MacEwan College is using 
Medicine River in their curriculum. 


King says he was almost forty 
before he seriously started writing. "I 
didn't have the skill to write or any- 
thing to write about until then," he 
said. 


His advice to students who want to 
pursue a career in writing is to just 
keep on writing. "It's lonely. It's bor- 
ing sometimes. You just live and 
breathe it. It's worse than an addic- 
tion." 


Season’s Greetings and best wishes 
for a prosperous New Year! 
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* Menus 

* Report Covers 

* Flip Charts 
Laminating is Our Business / Our Only Business 


Call 469-7890 


Fax 462-0530 


Maybe I can help. 


Custom Laminating 
Services 


Custom Lamination of All Printed Media 
1.5 mil 3 mil 5 mil 10 mil Film 
FOAM CORE « 40” x 60” * PLAQUE MOUNTING 
No Minimum Charge 
¢ Children’s Art * Maps - £ 


* Newsprint Lamination & Re 
* Blueprints of Oversize Mar 


* Membership 
Cards 
* Signage 


METIS CHILD AND FAMILY 
SERVICES SOCIETY 


10437-123 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta TSN 1N8 
(403) 452-6100 Fax: 452-8944 


Chris Axworthy, MP 
Biggar 


“OF 


COMMUNITY OFFICE 
904E 22nd Street W 
Saskatoon S7M 0S1 
Ph: (306) 975-6555 or 1(888) 590-6555 
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bindery 


printing 
typesetting 


Patricia Raymond 
Manager 
Telephone: 479-0475 Fax: 479-7238 
8528-126th Avenue Edmonton, Alberta T5B 1G9 


Wishing everyone a very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year! 


Edmonton Kenworth Ltd. 


[ ] KENWORTH 


everal prominent citizens came out and took a 
turn at selling Our Voice on the street for the 
Sale-a-bration event held on November 3rd. 
Linda Sloan, MLA for Edmonton Riverview, 
Graham Hicks of the Edmonton Sun, Duncan 
McIntosh, artistic director of The Citadel, Hunter F. 
Thompson evening DJ on The Bear radio station, 
and David Ward, former city councillor and lawyer, 
all took a turn at holding out the magazine for other 
citizens. 
By standing out with the magazine, these coura- 
geous souls were showing how they can help people 
help people help themselves. The event was a 
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ABOVE: Linda Sloan, MLA for 
Edmonton Riverview, and LEFT: 
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chance to remind Edmontonians people are selling 
Our Voice to make a living on the street. 

With a beautiful, sunny Noon hour to-work with, 
and experienced vendors to guide them, the special 
Sale-a-bration Vendors did sell copies of the maga- 
zine to friends, and the public. David Ward went 
quickly over the Court House where he managed to 
button hole quite a number of sales in just half an 
hour. 


le. 


On behalf of all the vendors, thank you to these 
community-minded people for coming out and 
lending a hand. 


PHOTOS by John Zapantis 


SOUTHSIDE 
2110-91 Avenue 
464-1212 


NORTHSIDE 
14236-121A Avenue 
453-3431 


A merry Christmas indeed 


PHONE: (403) 454-0884 
FAX: (403) 413-9449 
E-Mail:laveng@msn.com 


LAVIOLETTE ENGINEERING LID. 


Consulting Engineers 


10973 - 138 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5M 1P3 


28 years in Alberta! 
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SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. 
L & T Mix Sand & Gravel Lid., 2nd Floor, 8020 - 50th St, Leduc, AB TSE 7G3 


Phone (403) 986-6721 After hours (403) 986-1890 


Get your 
Our Voice greeting cards 


With simple art work from vendors and 
friends, new greeting cards from Our Voice 
give vendors something extra to sell during 
December. Watch for your packages of Our 
Voice greeting cards, with original art. Eight 
cards, with envelopes, only $5. 


It was only a few days before Christmas. | 
was at my usual spot at the Farmers' Market sell- 
ing papers, and not in a Christmas mood at all. 
My family-and I had been subsisting on Our 
Voice income for three months, and had to move 
to a cheaper residence. There was back rent 
owing, and no money for moving expenses. 

"Have a nice Christmas," a man stopped to 
buy a paper." 

"I've decided to cancel Christmas this year," 
I said, "I can't afford it." I was trying to make 
money to rent a truck. 

I sold a few more papers, then the man 
returned. 


"Merry Christmas," he said, handing me an 
envelope.He vanished as quickly as he had come. 

I opened the envelope, and counted out two 
hundred dollars in twenty dollar bills. 

For my family, Christmas had just come. 


A book of | 
Stirring images : i 
from Victoria 
is a gift from 
people living 


the street. 


ands grab you as you turn the 
He= of Out in the Open - a 

book of photographs and 
writing put out by the street people 


of Victoria in honour of their dead 
friends. 


grim contemplation, hands laid sup- 
portively on shoulders, grimy hands, 
frostbitten hands, hands marked by 
sores and hands hidden in pockets. 
Neither clenching them in anger nor 
stretching them out for change, the 
subjects of Out in the Open don't 
make a threat or plea with their 
hands. They submit them as part of 
a whole person. 


More shocking than their poverty 
is their honesty. Some of them even 


Wishing you peace and joy at Christmas and in the 


year to come from 


KELD TRANSPORT 


Local Dairy Transporters 


“STAY HEALTHY 
¢& DRINK MILK!” 


23232 HWY. 14 Sherwood Park, 


467-3312 


DEBBY CARLSON, M.L.A. 


EDMONTON ELLERSLIE 


LEGISLATURE OFFICE: 
201 Legislature Annex 
9718-107 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta T5K 1E4 
Tel: (403) 427-2293 


Edmonton, Alberta 
T6K 3NS 


AB. 


CONSTITUENCY OFFICE: 
1089 AKNOTTWOOD RD. E. 


Tel: (403) 463-7937 


hold bottles of liquor in their hands 
while surrendering themselves for 
just that indissoluble moment to the 
camera. "This book is not an attempt 
to justify, glorify, or romanticize life 
on the street, nor is it an attempt to 


understanding,” writes street minister 


Allen Tysick in the Preface. "It is a 
gift of love and self-sacrifice, simply 
given to you." 


Though given simply, the story 
behind this gift is fascinatingly 
involved. 


"Someone had died," relates 
Tysick, "and after the funeral, people 
in the group were passing around a 
bottle and thinking of what they 
could do as a memorial. And the 


LTD. 


Peformed by a 
licensed 
mechanic on site 
or at our shop 
location, 9609- 
76 Avenue. 


ELEMONATORS 


Will check Your Vehicle 


BEFORE YOU BUY! 


ecCEMONarons 
R&S () @) 


Phone 448-1313 


SERVING EDMONTON 


idea came up to do a book," a book to 
give to someone with pictures of all 
of them and pieces of writing to just 
tell a story: that this is what our life is 
like." Bob Ballantyne, a group regu- 


lar, contributed the stunningly real- 


The final draft, laid out on the — 
floor of a rented gymnasium, was 
sent to publishers with the proviso 
that 40% of proceeds would go back 
to the street through Tysick’s Open 
Door Ministry. Northstone 
Publishing of Winfield, BC, the first 
to respond, accepted. 


The final toll of those who had 
died during the three years it took to 
assemble and publish the collection 
was 31. That makes Out in the 


Don’t 
B 


MIDWEST 
DRILLING 


Photes trom: Out in the 
Open, courtesy of pho- 
tographer Bob Ballantyne 
and Northstone Publishing, 


Open, in the words of Tysick, "part 
challenge and part memorial. 
Ballantyne admits in his notes that 
"the pictures cannot hope to capture 
the essence of their lives but offer 
glimpses." Yet they capture the view- 


stares, tare y LOOKS, EMOUONS, ane 
above all, honesty. The very fact they 
are glimpses, as short-lived as a flash, 
illustrates the theme of the accompa- 
nying text: life is transient and we 
must look deeper rather than expect 
more, In every sense, this book is a 


vision, as well as a gift. 


by Sabitri Ghosh 


Sabitri is a writer who divides her time 
between British Columbia and Alberta. 
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8818 - 24 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T6P 1L2 
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Have a Merry Christmas and a prosperous New Year 


from everyone at the 
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continued from page 16 


stood out in the crowd of people waiting for a bus. 
As she drove past, the bus pulled up. She saw that it 
was a number fifty in her rearview mirror. She 
immediately tried to forget the number. 


The next day Holly stood in the hall looking in 
at Elsie and Murray sitting on the couch in front of 
the TV. They stared at it blankly. While shopping 
earlier in the day, she saw the woman again. She 
had purposely parked near the same bus stop. This 
time she followed the bus. The night before in her 
dreams she had again seen the sad eyes staring at 
her. It was an image she couldn’t forget. She fol- 
lowed the bus until the woman got off near the sta- 
dium. She watched her walk up to a small white 
house and go around back. This was where the 
mother of her children lived. 


Holly and John, her husband, were arguing qui- 
etly in the kitchen. It was four days before 
Christmas. 


“Just forget about 
her,” John insisted. 
“It'll only cause trou- tt @ 
ble if you do this.” oP 7“ 


“IT know how she 
feels, John. | felt it 
once. These poor kids 
never smile, they never 
play or laugh. They 
need this. I have to 
take the chance,” she 
told him. “It'll be just 
for a few hours. Then 


“What if she won't 
leave or worse yet 
what if she takes them. It’s not worth it Holly,” he 
said to her. 


“I think we have to deal with that when the 
time comes. Right now this is the right thing to do. 
I know how she feels. You know too, John,” she 
told him. 


He did know. He knew more than he ever want- 
ed to know and he couldn’t change that. In his 
heart he couldn’t argue with his wife. It had to be 
done. If not for the woman, for the children. 


Holly didn’t sleep on Christmas Eve. In the 
morning she pulled up to the small white house in 
her station wagon . She didn’t feel nervous. It was 
the right thing to do. It was a time for family. 


Maria heard a knock on the door. She wiped the 
tears from her eyes. She didn’t deal well at all with 
the holidays. There was a bottle of Valium ten’s on 
the coffee table. Half the bottle was gone but the 
pain persisted. 


She had no idea who would be at the door. 


“Can I help you?” Maria asked her. Then she rec- 
ognized the woman from the store. 


“I'm Holly Winstrom. I don’t know what to say 
to you miss, but I think I’m the foster mother of 
your children. Elsie and Murray.” 


Maria’s first reaction was to hit the woman. For a 
moment she boiled. She stood there saying noth- 
ing. 


“I wondered if you’d want to spend the day with 


your kids at my house. I can bring you back here 
tonight,” Holly told her. 


Maria’s heart raced out of control. 


“Can you do that, I mean isn’t that forbidden by 
child welfare?” she said. She immediately regretted 
asking. 

“Sometimes those things don’t matter. I want 
you to spend Christmas with your children. They 
would be very happy to see you. I just need to 
know that you won’t make it anymore difficult 
than need be. I mean you won't try to take them or 
anything.” Holly asked her. 


Maria thought for a moment. She wondered if 
she could do that. She had no choice. 


“I promise you miss, | won't. Thank you so 
much. Thank you!” 


Maria stumbled around 
the room trying to 
gather her senses. She 
picked up her coat and 
iS her purse. 

“I have no gifts for 


them, you know I did- 
n’t know you’d come 


" PM 
at® r. af s ” 
pamela ¥*) and do this for me,” she 
¢ "4a "\| said. Maria didn’t even 
+ , think to ask how the 
4 te 4§ woman found her. It 
i . t a Boner 
, 7 didn’t matter. 
; : La i : 
? oe ; hey drove back to the 
Instrom nouse in 
+ ; silence. Maria tried to 
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remain calm. 


Holly was thinking about earlier that morning. 
The kids opened their presents, but they hadn't 
torn them apart and played with the toys joyfully. 
They had carefully unpeeled the wrapping paper 
and said thank you, while they sat holding the gifts 
in their laps. 


When they pulled into the driveway, Maria start- 
ed to cry and asked Holly if she was sure she was 
doing the right thing. Again she regretted what she 
had said. But Holly reassured her. 


Holly opened the door just as Elsie was leaving 
the living room toward the hall bathroom. Her eyes 
ballooned when she noticed her mother behind 
Holly. 


“Murray!” Elsie yelled. Little Murray’s footsteps 
hurried toward his sister’s voice. 


Elsie ran to her mother and screamed with 
delight and Murray did the same. Maria began to 
cry and kiss her children. She held them so tight 
she thought she was hurting them. The three of 
them cried tears of joy, while John came and stood 
beside his wife. 


Elsie looked over her mother’s shoulder with 
tears in her little eyes and a smile painted upon her 
face. Holly barely recognized her. 


“Thank you Miss Holly,” Elsie said softly. 


Holly peered down at the smiling girl and tears 
came to her eyes. 


“No Elsie. Thank you,” she said. 


Michael Walters is the poetry editor of Our Voice and a 
regular contributor. 


My first inner city 
Christmas 


had been working in the inner city for less than two months, back in 

December of 1995. I was volunteering in the Drop-in at the Bissell Centre. It 

was the annual Christmas party. I had offered to come in at eight in the 

morning to help set up. The night before I had been out at one of my friend's 

Christmas parties. I was feeling somewhat dodgy when I crawled on to the 
bus and made my way through the winter morning to be at the Bissell by eight. 

By eight-thirty when the drop-in usually opened, the place was already packed. 

There had to be three or four hundred people in there. I had never seen it that 
full. I felt a bit overwhelmed. The night before still lingered like an annoying visi- 
tor in the pit of my stomach. | admit I wasn't much help to the Bissell staff that 
day. | hid away in the corner of the room and drank coffee and smoked while | 
shook the feathers from my brain. 


As I tried to remain invisible in the corner I sensed a different atmosphere. In 
my short time at the Bissell, I'd known the drop-in to be quite a happy place as 
well as a very depressing place from time to time. There were a lot of poor people 
having difficulty meeting some of life's basic needs hanging out there. It was 
bound -to offer up a bit of heavy, wet sadness now and then. 


That day however I could feel a temporary forgiveness. People seemed to be for- 
giving the world for being so difficult to live in. They were forgiving each other 
and, most importantly, they were forgiving themselves. All the people were 
relaxed, even the ones who usually came in angry and violent, or the ones who 
said nothing and looked eerily serene. People talked and joked with those next to 
dren was being mauled with hugs and playful rough 
housing. Everyone seemed happy. I mean everyone. I 
couldn't stop looking around the room. I was amazed. 

The cheer continued all through the dinner which 
was served at eleven-thirty. Once people had finished 
eating, a group of fellows who were always hanging 
around picked up the guitars and started strumming out 
old country songs. It was a moment in my life that I'll 
never forget. 


At least half of the people in the place jumped to 
their feet and started dancing around to the fast-step- 
ping songs. They smiled, laughed and traded partners. 
They hugged each other and wished each other merry 
Christmas. The whole place was a buzz of life and ener- 
gy. It was a celebration. The people had had a good 
meal and now they were dancing and loving one 
another. I don't care if | sound cliche, but it was beauti- 
ful, man. 


I wandered into the inner city as a writer, hoping 
that the people I would meet and the stories I would 
hear would make me a good writer. I wanted to be close 
to them, because I knew, even though I'd heard differ- 
ently many times, that they were good people. I often 
wondered why people were poor or why they ended up 
hanging around places like the Bissell Centre. I won- 
dered why people had such serious addictions and how 
their lives could have turned out so badly. But that day 
it didn't matter. I didn't think about any of those things. 
In front of me were hundreds of people, dancing and 
singing and happy. It was Christmas time and it was the 
Christmas party. It meant a lot. It allowed them to for- 
give everything that was wrong. It put smiles on their 
faces. 

It was a very spiritual day for me as well. I am fortu- 
nate that I had the opportunity to share it. 

Michael Walters 


hice 


spare change 


Is Edmonton really saving 
with Social Service cuts? 


uietly, and with rather little public attention... the cuts, cuts to 
people, jobs and services, have come to the City of Edmonton. 
"There's not much left of our department now," says one social ser- 
vice wotker from Edmonton's Community and Family Services depart- 
ment. The department does preventative social service work, helping to 
set up support groups, working with local community initiatives, respond- 
ing to community needs. Community and Family Services has eight ser- 
vice centres around Edmonton, and they provide walk-in counselling sup- 
port for people who need help. 


There were eight middle-level directors in the department but, in the 
City’s cost-saving restructuring, it has been combined with Parks and 
Recreation. Four of the Community and Family Service managers, senior 
employees with decades of experience with the City, have been laid off. 
The eight centres are being managed by four people now, two from the 
department and two from Parks and Recreation. These people are also 


now responsible for Parks and Recreation func- 
- I areas as well. 


But the cuts have just started, there are ten more 
people to lose their jobs each year for the next 
three years, something like one-fifth of the depart- 
ment. That's in the plan, and there are rumours 
there will be more. 


What it means for people, says the worker, is "they 
won't get help when they need it, at the beginning 
of a problem, it'll come to a crisis point and kids 
will wind up in child welfare when they don't 
have to." Community and Family Services oper- 
ates front-line services counselling, referring fami- 
lies, usually poor families, who don't know where 
to turn for help. The Safer Cities program, the 
Alternative Measures program for first-time young 
offenders come from Community and Family 
Services. Many of the innovative, community- 
based, self-help programs that have been featured 
in Our Voice, have been incubated and supported 
out of the department. 


Youth crime, gangs, violence on the streets, some 
of the key focuses of public concern, are what this 
department is addressing, trying to prevent. The 
people doing preventative social services are work- 
ing to keep families together, communities togeth- 
er, so that kind of break-down doesn't happen. 
Helpful assistance and prevention now can keep us 
from paying some painful and heavy costs later. Is 
a forward-looking project for long-term communi- 
ty benefit being whittled away? 


"The sad thing is the cuts are unnecessary," says 
another long-time City employee. “There is no 
financial crisis in Edmonton. The city is widely 
recognized for its debt retirement program, out of 
debt by 2003 or 2004. They have cut $300 million 
unnecessarily." 
Keith Wiley 
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Gloria, a woman in her 

forties, realized she could not go 
far in this world without more 
schooling. 


owever, she wanted to find an educa- 
His program that would suit her 
needs. "I always knew reading and 

writing were important, but | wasn't sure a 
classroom setting was for me. I am somewhat 
shy, and I knew I couldn't get the help I need- 
ed in a classroom. Luckily, I heard about 
P.A.L.S, - Project Adult Literacy Society." 

Another chapter in Gloria's life began. She 
was matched with Shirley, a new volunteer 
tutor with P.A.L.S. Shirley was delighted with 
her new student. "I think reading is such a 
valuable tool, and I wanted to share my love 
of reading with another person," says Shirley. 
The staff at P.A.L.S. think Gloria and Shirley 
make a great team. Shirley wanted to share 
her enthusiasm, and Gloria was eager and 
ready to learn. 

Gloria and Shirley have been meeting 
twice a week for the last ten months. The two 


ladies have a good time and share laughs. "I 
O.re PC 1th iirie " Savs. oria. "Now 


that we're becoming friends, I feel more confi 
dent." Gloria is making great strides. 

"I've finished the Skill Book Series and can 
read on my own now," says Gloria. "In fact, 
my reading and writing have really improved. 
I want to finish Grade 12 and find a job work- 
ing with the public." With all her enthusiasm 
and determination, Gloria is sure to reach her 


1898. Initially the program was designed 

to offer University students the opportu- 
nity to work on the railroad along side people 
during the days and at night they would 
assist the labourers in honing their literacy 
capacities. 

Over the years, in conjuction with Frontier 
College, an association called Students for 
Literacy began forming in universities across 
the country. 


The goal of the project is to offer adult lit- 
eracy training through one on one tutoring 
sessions. The sessions are focused on the 
learner's comfort zones. 


Piss College originated in Toronto in 


Sharing the world of 


goal. A naturally curious person, she is also 
hoping to learn some computer skills. "I have 
a great memory, and | just know I could learn 
to use a computer." 


Both Shirley and Gloria credit the one-on- 
one approach to their success. Shirley says, 
"This is the best way to learn. I can give all of 
my attention to Gloria. With each step that 
Gloria takes, I get plenty of satisfaction." 
Gloria agrees, "I feel relaxed and more willing 
to listen and to try new things." Both ladies 
are very positive about the program, and 
would highly recommend P.A.L.S. 

"It's great," says Gloria. "I look forward to 
continuing my schooling and to becoming 
better friends with Shirley." 


P.A.L.S. is a non-profit organization that is 
dedicated to improving the literacy skills of 
all adults. Being literate means having a job, 
improving your health, and feeling better 
about yourself. In Gloria's words, "I feel so 
much more positive about myself since learn- 
ing to read and write." 

If improving your reading and writing 
skills is something you have been thinking 
about, Gloria suggests you give P.A.L.S. a call 
at 424-5514. If you can already read, think 


call the same number. The office is conye- 
niently located in downtown Edmonton at 
105 Street and 100 Avenue. 

Congratulations to these two special pals! 
by Carmen Emmott 


Carmen is the volunteer coordinator of Project 
Adult Literacy Society 


Workin 7 on the railroad _ 


Tutors are matched with learners based on 
interests, location in the city and availabilty. 
Each learner must be committed to at least 
one hour a week. 


Both the University of Calgary and the 
University of Alberta have twenty five to thir- 
ty volunteer tutors through the school year. 


Anyone who has difficulty reading and writing 
and would like some support can contact: 
Students for Literacy at the U. of A. 492-4066, 
located in the basement of the Students Union 
Building on the University of Alberta Campus. 
Room 040N. Or call Students of Literacy at the 
University of Calgary. 

Or call the Alberta Literacy hotline at 1-800-767- 
3231 


Jim is fifty-seven, raised six children by 
himself and is a carpenter by trade. He left 
school in the Slave Lake region forty odd 
years ago because as he says, "Being part 
native in a white town was tough." Jim 
says that prejudice and abuse from one of 
his teachers discouraged him greatly from 
pursuing his education. He chose instead 
to work on the traplines and later joined 
the army. Yet years later Jim is writing his 
memoirs and working as a peer tutor to his 
fellow students. He started studying at the 
Boyle Street Learning Centre two years ago 
and since then he has upgraded his 
English and Math from a grade six level to 
high school proficiency. 

Giving lives meaning and purpose 
through education is one of the goals of 
the Learning Centre. Director Mary 
Norton says the Centre is following the 
dream of the Centre's founder, Sister Beryl 
Stone, who started the program in the 
early 1980s. It also focuses on upgrading to 
learn and on community interaction. 

Mike's story is quite different, but his 
ambition to learn is the same. He immi- 
grated from Israel two years ago to be with 
his son. Since last year he has been a regu- 
lar at the center. His reasons for literacy are 


Gloria and Shirley 
are PALS, working 
together so Gloria 
can upgrade her 
education. They 
were teamed up 
through the 
Project Adult 
Literacy Society. 


there is no way to gain knowledge," Mike 
says that he will put his education hope- 
fully into computers or perhaps politics. 
Speaking with these two men puts a 
very real face on illiteracy, but the true 
meaning of learning was brought home 
when I sat through a reading class led by a 
learning center volunteer. Three women in 
their fifties sat slowly reading different 
poems and short stories from a book, "A 
Newfoundland Spell". Their final reading 
was, "Follow the Light", a grandfather 
speaking to his son about death. An older 
woman, began to read, stumbling over a 
difficult word , another student showed 
her how to pronounce the word and whis- 
pered,"You're doing really good." The read- 
ing is a little tough, but when it was over 
there was silence in the room, "Wow!" said 
one of the readers, "That last part almost 
made me cry." I had been reading the same 
poem, but had finished it quickly, taking 
for granted the words and the meaning . 
The students, on the other hand, with 
their new-found ability, discovered the 
emotion in the words, not just the string- 
ing together of syllables but the imagina- 
tion that language brings. And that is 
exactly what literacy is. 
by Stephina Boyse 
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‘It's all about 
Survival and 
money. ia 


work on the street. They do ittofeedthem- | 
selves or out of fear for themselves, but no | 
girl chooses to do it. If a girls tells us she is 
doing it simply for the sake of doing it, the 
truth and the real reason why always comes 
out. I've never met a girl who by her own 
honest choice, started working the streets," 
says Dwayne Brown from Crossroads., an 
agency that works to help women on the 
streets 


In the last sixteen months there have 
been nine women murdered in the 
Edmonton area. Seven of those murders 
remain unsolved crimes. Prostitution is 
one of the most dangerous ways to make 


are an easy target for violence. 

“My only protection is my intuition. 
Before I get into.a car | always try to scope 
out the situation. Usually I have to rely on 
my gut," says Lulu, who has been working 
the streets in Edmonton and Calgary off and 
» on for nearly eight years. She showed a knife 
) with an eight-inch blade that she carries in 
her purse. “If my gut leads me down the 
wrong road, I always have this." 


The myth in past years was that pimps 
provided protection from violent johns for 
the women. But that was never the reality of 
street life. Pimps never intended to protect 
the women they exploited. They took advan- 
tage of the misfortunes that each women suf- 
fered in her life. Pimping is all about power 
and making money by further destroying the 
lives of young women. 


| ties of pimping is “boyfriend”, 
* but these still play the same role 
© in many cases. 


a living. The women are vulnerable and | 


dead. They certainly aren't here to the same 


“Nobody around here has a pimp any- 
more. We're on our own. We look out for 


each other if we have to. Most of us get along 
pretty well,” says Lulu. 


“Most of the pimps have left town or are 


Brown. 


These days there is the front of legitimacy 


and businesses like escort services. 


“I tried working for one of 
those escort places that are in 

j the yellow pages, but they usu- 
ally keep most of the money. 
Out here on the streets I'm in 

s@ control. I get to keep it all,” says 
ee Lulu. 

Another term which is now 
widely used to disguise the reali- 


Eighty percent of the women 
working the streets have serious addiction 
problems. There is an indirect relationship 
between drug dealers and the men who 
buy sex off the street. The drug dealers 
need the johns to pay the women so they 
can continue buying drugs. The johns 
need the drug dealers to keep the women 
addicted so they will be forced to con- 
stantly turn to the streets to fund their 
drug habits. The women are caught in 
the middle. In almost every case they 
are women who have at some point 
run away from very abusive homes. 
The streets were the only place they 
could go. In many cases, women working the 
streets suffer from mental illnesses or the 
effects of abuse. 


Lita is an eighteen-year-old girl who has 
been working the streets for three years. She 


Writer Michael Walters and photogra- 
pher Pieter de Vos Jr. took on a feature 
about women working in prostitution. 
They talked to people trying to help 
and they went out to talk to the “girls” 
working on the street to get their side 


of the story. 


ran away from her family in Calgary, because 
her father was sexually abusing her. She has 
managed to remain drug free. 


“I only do it for money. Why else would I? 
Even though every date I go on is gross, the 
money is great. | just close my eyes and wait 


while I'm on a date,” says Lita who appreci- 
ates the police whenever they come around. 


“They used to bother me all the time 
when I was under eighteen, but now they 
leave me alone. I feel safe when I see a cop 
car. I've had to hit freaks on the head with 
my shoe before, or spray them with mace to 
protect myself. Most cops are pretty cool so 
it's good to have them drive by and check on 
us once in awhile,” Lita said. - 


There are over four hundred girls and 
women who solicit themselves on the streets, 
Edmonton authorities estimate. This figure is 
down from the more than six hundred plus 
women who worked as prostitutes several 
years ago reports Crossroads . 


There are approximately fifty girls under 
the age of eighteen working as prostitutes. 
Edmonton city police have a poli- 
cy of zero tolerance for underage 
girls working the streets. 


“I don't want to do this forever,” 

says Lita. “One day I would like to 

__ open my own business or some- 

= thing, or maybe go back to school, 
but right now the money's too good 
to give up on.” 

“Some women make it off the streets, 

or else they go work in another city. 

H.L.V is a becoming a big reason for 

women to leave street life,” says 
Dwayne Brown. 


“We all have to die sometimes. I'm not 
afraid to die,” says Lulu. 


em 


ost everyone attends high 
school. Some people work 
hard and have great success; 
others are not as fortunate. 
But for a physically disabled 
teenager, high school was an 
experience of a lifetime. 


[ have cerebral palsy. I use a portable, computerized 
voice synthesizer, called a Handi-Voice, to communicate. 
I also use a wordboard: | spell out words by pointing to 
the letters. To get around, | drive an electric wheelchair. 


I got a giant shock when I wheeled through the doors 

at Archbishop O'Leary High School! There were 1600 
students, and I was the only person in a wheelchair. 

The hallways were always crowded, and it was hard for 
me to get around in the chair. But with enough speed, 
people quickly got out of my way!! Sometimes, | gave 
some students a love tap on the back of their ankles 
because they were walking too slow in front of me!!! 


I had never been exposed to non-disabled teenagers 
before; I was nervous about making new friends. But | 
am an outgoing person and I made lots of friends. | still 
stay in touch with friends from high school. They 
accepted me for the person who | am, and not because I 
am in a wheelchair. My personal aide, Dan, and | 
became good friends. He was like a big brother. 


Besides being my aide, Dan coached the volleyball team. 
One weekend in grade 11 my parents let me go on the road 
with the team. Everyone on the team treated me just like 
one of the g guys. We came in megs place and every a er 


went back to the hotel to celebrate, and panne got 
drunk!! But, I had a bad cold, was SE medication, and 
coulén'tdrink. When we went back to school on Monday 
morning, it was back to'thebooks» 1am sure that some of 


the guys were still hung over! 


For pre-school, elementary, and junior high school, | had 
attended the Glenrose School Hospital which is a school for 
physically disabled and emotionally disturbed children. It 
was a pretty sheltered place. It was not the real world at all! 
I completed grade nine there. There was very little emphasis 
on education. I took the regular curriculum, but I did not 
have very many exams and wasn’t really taught how to 
study. I was graded on effort and attendance, instead of 
exams. 


I started at Archbishop O'Leary High School in 1982. | 
quickly discovered this was the real world, and it made a big 
difference in my life! Dan was five years older than I and he 
helped me with my basic needs: eating, toileting, and taking 
notes. He also helped me write exams. | told Dan the 
answers on my wordboard and he wrote them down. Going 
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to a regular school helped me to create strong work 
habits, to adjust to a new environment, and to develop 
a personal identity. 


Teaching myself how to study for an exam was the 
toughest part of going to a regular high school. 


At O'Leary, my first exam was in Biology 10. About four 
days before my first exam, Biology 10, I started study- 
ing. I asked myself "how am I ever going to learn how 
to study?", and I was very frightened! There was a 
school dance at noon in the gymnasium, but I didn't 
talk to or dance with anybody! My aide, Dan, did not 
know what was wrong with me. | felt like I was going 
to be executed by a firing squad! But I wrote the exam, 
got 69%, and even surprised myself. 


I did most of my homework and assignments using a 
typewriter. I worked many long hours in a small office 
in the library. Being disabled, I can't use a typewriter 
like anyone else. The typewriter had a keyguard over 
the keys that allowed me to slide my hand over the key- 
guard and strike one key at a time. | got blisters on my 
hand from typing. It was long, hard, and tiring, but I 
never gave up because I knew that the work just had to 
be done. As soon as I got home from school, I would 
do my homework until all of the work was done. 
Believe it or not, sometimes I even did homework on 
Friday nights because I just wanted to. 


I completed high school in three-and-a-half years with 103 
credits. I was very dedicated to my work and still am. What 
I taught myself in high school still holds true today: that 
hard work pays off. Now, I do all my work on an IBM com- 


puter which is much easier and faster than using a type- 


or. 


Not being able to do some things that a non-disabled person 
can do like drive a car, play football, or sing, I used my acad- 
emics as something that I could strive to be successful at. 
And if I was successful with most of my school work, | 
would feel great about myself! 


There were exams and assignments that I flunked. But I 
realized that you can't always win in life. 


After graduating from O'Leary in 1986, I took a two-year 
course, MicroComputer Management, at Grant MacEwan. 
Since graduating, I have had a few jobs in the computer field 
where I've worked from my home. I have done computer 
work for Tools For Peace, Transport Canada, the Red Cross, 
and the Sexual Assault Centre. Working from home has 
been ideal for me because I am my own boss and | can work 
whenever I want. I feel that in some cases a person has less 
distractions when they work from home than when they 
work in a normal working environment. I have spent many 
long hours and late nights working on my computer, but it 
has all been worth it, and I feel terrific! 


Wishing the business community 
a very, Merry:Ghristmas and a 
Happy & Prosperous New Year! 
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Pearl's ee 
Transcendation 


SR ADELE EE otis 
sitting 
accepting 
delicate and personal process 


adie Birthday 


thinking 
pain is only a flashback I smash the empty Big Bear against the tree, 
0 eee : and snow falls from the brittle branches 
staUng washing the tips of my hair. : 
you should shower thoughtful I am waiting for you Jesus Christ to come and 
you should shave at the snow covered branch outside the window take my hand. 
you should wash your hair , Happy birthday.... How many times do I have to 
tomorrow you should recollecting say it, 
deliver another job application sorting before you come and give me enough money for 
to collect yet another such a long life another Bear. 
formal rejection I need to celebrate and I'm not much for 
should should should ticking celebrating when I'm sober. 
as though Thou shalt waiting 
make =a effort gentle limits of nature by Perry Cardinal 
actively to avoid : 
destitution Show 
and the ultimate slowing 


disgrace of a menial body weakens for spirit's strength 


mopping the marble 
floors of the foyers 
while the gents in suits 
who come and go 

pass by without even 


sleeping 
breathing 
heart transforming 


seeing you transcending 
invisible and fallow surely 
er i Our Voice welcomes your sub- 
with mop and pail ing be whe © missions of poetry or saa short 
: writing. Please keep your own 
by David Huggett. the inevitable unknown. copy of your work as submissions 
cannot be returned. Poetry editor, 
by Someone's Grandson Michael Walters. The peacock is 


from Michael’s rug. 


How many camels are you worth? 


It's all been going horribly wrong for, and with, camels. In Merseyside, England, a camel was killed by lightning 
at Knowsley Safari Park. Less fatal, but no less upsetting, was the experience of American tourist Barbara 
Henshall, who was sold into slavery for 20 camels whilst holidaying in Egypt. Trouble started when Mrs 
Henshall, 58, and husband Chester, 60, were visiting a market in Cairo. "This guy pointed at Barbara and said 
‘How much for the plump one?” recalled Mr Henshall. "So as a joke | said, Twenty camels',and shook his 
hand." What started as a bit of fun, however, assumed a more serious aspect when they were later confronted 
by the same man leading a line of dromedaries. These were handed to Mr Henshall whilst his wie was dragged 
off to begin a new life as a Bedouin, and it was only after police intervention, and the payment of $500 ‘com- 
pensation'that Mrs Henshall was released. "| wouldn't have minded so much," she said, "except I'm worth at 
least 100, and twice as many goats." 


Not to ever holler in the loo 


People have been having more unfortunate experiences in toilets. In Birmingham, firemen had to rescue a 
man who was locked into a curry house after falling asleep in its lavatory. This was tame, however, compared to 
the experiences: ofinuin Ignatia Vicenzia, of Beia, Portugal, who spent two days with her arm stuck down a con- 

exe vatory, whence she had put it in order to retrieve her false teeth. Precisely how Sister Ignatia's teeth fell 
down the loo is uncertain. What is known is that as she struggled to recover them her arm got caught in the 
toilets, Ue bend. That in itself did not spell conn rae did, however, was the vow of ens she'd taken when 
d the convent, which meant she wz = to call for help. Since the cubicle door was locked, no one 
knew she was in there, and she thus remained oe for almost two days, oa finally = rescued when a 


plu e to change the convent's ball cocks. She has, apparently, made a full recovery, although no one at 
the convent was available for com — 


Burning down the house with Bubby 


There have been some strange developments in the toy world. In China, Tamagochis, a type of electronic 
pet, have been banned from schools because they've been causing so much disruption. Equally bizarre have 
been events in South Korea, where several children have been hospitalised due to excessive playing with a new 
toy called Mr Bubby. Billed as ‘the most life-like toy ever’, Mr Bubby is, apparently, a rotund, furry creature 
which requires constant attention. "They need love 24 hours a day,” explained one excited sales executive, "or 
they scream." What initially seemed like a harmless gimmick, however, has backfired badly, with children 
throughout the country being terrorised by their toys. "| had to cuddle it round the clock,” said one boy, "oth- 
erwise it went mad. | eventually had to run away from home to get away from it." Several children have been 
admitted to hospital suffering from Bubby-induced exhaustion, whilst one girl burnt down her family home to 
rid herself of the toy. "These things are a menace,” opined one official. "| haven't slept for a week since | bought 


Berlin Liars’ Congress seeks truth 


it's been an interesting week for liars. In California,a survey has revealed that the average American lies 180 
times per day. In Germany, meanwhile, delegates have come together for the first International Liars' Congress, 
held over three days in Berlin. The congress was the brainchild of lifelong liar Helmut Stank, 45, who wanted to 
provide a forum "for those who simply can't tell the truth". From the outset, however, the project ran into 
problems. "I sent out 2,000 invitations," explained Mr Stank, "but most people didn't believe them, so we only 
had 12 acceptances, of which four were hoaxes." The eight delegates who did attend found they had nowhere 
to stay because Mr Stank had lied about finding accommodation for them, whilst the Greek delegate left after 
the first day claiming his mother had died, which turned out to be completely untrue.A lecture by Helmut 
Kohl, meanwhile, turned out to be a damp squib when the latter proved to be a meat packer from Hamburg 
rather than the German Chancellor. "The whole thing was a huge success,” lied Mr Stank, whose real name is 
actually Werner Schmidt. 
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"Why are you still 
on this corner? I'm 
fifty and I'm working. 
rhere are plenty of 
jobs on road crews or 
in the oil patch! Why 
stand here for the rest 
of your life!" 

rhese are some of 
the things that 
Churchill hears while 
he sells his magazines 
in front of Grabba 
Jabba on Edmonton's 
Whyte Avenue. 

"Before I ever 
heard of Our Voice, | 
tried to get a job on 
the rigs. | traveled all 
the way to Fort St. 
John, but when I got 
there the supervisor 
told me I was too old, 
so | had to come 
back. | applied for a 
hundred other jobs, but I didn't come close to get- 
ting one. Then I found out about Our Voice," 
Churchill said. 


Churchill continued looking for more conven- 
tional employment even after he started selling the 
paper. 

"| went to this place one time that was called 
45+. They were supposed to have jobs for people 

. 7 } r > ld 
I knew that wasn't the reason though. Some things 
will never change. | haven't had a drink for almost 
ten years, but I still hear people call me a drunk 
Indian." 

Churchill, who is now fifty-seven, sells his papers 
in a quiet, dignified manner, never wanting to 
bother the people who pass by his corner. As 
much as he realizes that racism in 
the job market has affected his 
life, he also recognizes the posi- 
tives in life. 

"| appreciate the people who 
buy the paper from me. They 
have been supporting me for 
years now and I don't forget that. 
Coming out to sell the paper is 
my social life. I know a lot of peo- 
ple who | can talk to out here. I can't afford to go 
out. The nice people make the people who swear at 
me and tell me to get a job easier to deal with. I 
really like it when I see parents give money to their 
little toddlers to buy the paper from me. It makes 
me feel good that some people are teaching their 
children about the truth in life." 


Churchill has two children of his own. His 
daughter is fifteen and his son is twelve. He has 
taken parenting classes as well as cooking courses. 
"My kids got really tired of my cooking," he says. 


Churchill admits the difficulty in raising children 
on a very low income. At one point he tried to 
enroll in an upgrading program at A.V.C., but was 
put on a waiting list for two years. When he finally 
got in to school, his benefits, which included after- 
school care of his children, were cut off. He was 
forced to quit school. 


Churchill comes from the Fishing Lake reserve in 


Prone 


Saskatchewan. His 
mother died when 
he was four and 
' his brother com- 
mitted suicide at 
the age of twelve. 
When Churchill 
~ was ten his father 
was Sent to jail for 
_ brewing moon- 
shine. He lived 
with foster parents, 
whom he 
described as very 
kind and generous 
people. But since 
his foster parents 
were considered 
too old, he was 
shipped off to a 
residential school 
where, he says, his 
See culture was stolen 
| from him. He 
endured extraordi- 
nary levels of 
abuse and he did- 
n't fight back until 
he was fourteen. 
Then he was expelled for being a trouble-maker. 
When | left there I promised myself that I'd 
never get beat up again. | would never let that hap- 
pen. So now | always try to keep in shape. I go to 
the gym whenever | can. Even while living on the 
streets I had to be in shape to survive. It was a 
tough life, but I tried my best to care for myself," he 
said. 


for a sawmill in Manitoba, but it wasn't long until 
the alcoholism that had been with him from a very 
young age became the priority in his life. 


"[ had to drink to avoid the memories. It turned 
everything into a blur and that was what I wanted," 
he said. 


Churchill traveled and lived on 
the streets from Winnipeg to 
Vancouver always searching for 
that door that may have 
opened to the future he want- 
ed. When he first sobered up 
for eight years, beginning in 
nineteen seventy-five, he 
worked as an addictions counselor in a 
treatment center. He then worked the rigs in the 
Arctic, until they began shutting down. He returned 
to his reserve to help people there who wanted to 
quit drinking. 


With no money he moved to Winnipeg and 
drove a cab until someone pulled a gun on him. He 
left for Saskatoon and looked for work. Unable to 
find any, he turned back to the streets as a way of 
survival. 


"You know I had to do things to survive," he says 
candidly. "Then I started taking the drugs and even- 
tually I started drinking again." 


He began having blackouts for days and realized 
he had to quit or he would die. He had his last 
drink in January of 1988. Since then life has been 
tough on Churchill, but he accepts that. 


"It's bad when people still call me a drunk Indian 
and I think what's the point, but I want to be sober. 
I want to be able to care for my children and for 
myself," he says. 


cart slowly, occasionally 
bumping into other 
Christmas shoppers. 
“Sorry,” she'd say softly 
and then turn to see if Elsie and Murray, the 
two quiet children were still following behind 
her. 


She could barely stand to look into their 
faces. They were two kittens in a world with- 
out string. She was trying to buy them string 
for the holidays, but the only thing she want- 
ed for Christmas was to see them smile. Just 
once. 


She was their foster mother. She had been 
caring for them since the end of October. 


Four years ago, her only daughter, had died 


of Leukemia. She was less than three years old. 


She loved Elsie and Murray. She believed it 
was her duty to make their lives important 
and to give them as many comforts as she 
could. It was a task that needed to be taken 
very seriously. 


Holly was buying as many gifts and decora- 


tions as she could afford. She wanted the per- 


fect Christmas for her new children. She imag- 


ined them waking early on Christmas morn- 
ing and rushing out to tear apart the cheerful 
wrapping paper and frolic like kids should, 
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” Talking 
s Back 


by Michael Walters 


playing with all of their new toys. 


and began unloading the items. While she 
waited for the cashier to ring her goods 
through she was struck by a wretched image 
that stood shivering behind the icy glass of the 
store's front window. There stood a small 
woman with long hair and a bright red coat. 
Her shoulders bobbed and she rubbed sporadi- 
cally at her eyes, looking as though she was 
sobbing uncontrollably. There appeared to be 
something strangely familiar about the crying 
woman. She seemed to be looking right-at 
Holly. 


Holly looked down to check on her chil- 
dren and her body chilled with fright. She 
noticed Elsie, who was almost seven, staring 
out at the woman on the street. The girl was 
crying delicately. 'What’s wrong with Elsie,’ 
she thought. Then she sagged a bit, feeling a 
bit dizzy. She knew why the woman seemed so 
familiar. This was the mother of the children. 


This was not supposed to happen. There 
wasn’t supposed to be any crying mother 
showing up while she was preparing for 
Christmas with her new family. She had no 
reason other than a gut feeling to think that 
the woman in the window was her children’s 
mother. She saw and the tears being 
exchanged at a distance between Elsie and the 
woman, but that was enough. 


Holly wondered if the woman would con- 


she paid. 


‘| better go. I can’t handle this,’ Mazia 
thought as she peered through the icy tears 
rolling from her eyes. She couldn’t bear to 
look at her beautiful children standing at the 
hip of some strange woman. She knew the 
woman had seen her, but she wouldn’t know 
who she was. Elsie would surely run to her if 
she was close enough. It wasn’t fair to the kids. 
She felt in her bag for her bus transfer. When 
the fine paper rustled through her fingers she 
turned and headed away from the window. 
She tried to swallow the lump in her throat, 
but it was too big. So she held her pain behind 
her lips and would wait until she was home to 
throw up. 


Maria was having difficulty keeping herself 
together. Her husband had left once child wel- 
fare took their kids away. Maria rented a room 
in a small house. She stood at the bus stop, 
waiting to go back to the room, trying not to 
think about her children. It didn’t work when 
she remembered it was almost Christmas. 


Holly noticed the red coat as she guided her 
station wagon out of the parking lot. The coat 


..continued on page 6 
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